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KIDS COUNT, a project of the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, is a national and state- 
by-state effort to track the status of children 
in the United States. By providing policy- 
makers and citizens with benchmarks of 
child well-being, KIDS COUNT seeks to 
enrich local, state, and national discussions 
concerning ways to secure better futures 
for all children. At the national level, the 
principal activity of the initiative is the 
publication of the annual KIDS COUNT Data 
Book, which uses the best available data to 
measure the educational, social, economic, 
and physical well-being of children. 

(This Pocket Guide is derived from the 2006 
KIDS COUNT Data Book.) The Foundation 
also funds a nationwide network of state- 
level KIDS COUNT projects that provide a 
more detailed, community-by-community 
picture of the condition of children. 
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Family, Friend, and Neighbor Care: 
Strengthening a Critical Resource 
to FHelp Young Children Succeed 



Since 1990, the Annie E. Casey Foundation has 
released an annual, updated KIDS COUNT Data 
Book to report on the well-being of America’s 
children. Each year, we focus on the needs and 
conditions of America’s most disadvantaged chil- 
dren and families, as well as on the statistical trends. 

This year, we zero in on one of the most 
important challenges facing our nation: improv- 
ing early childhood development opportunities 
for young children living in low-income neigh- 
borhoods so that more of these kids will start 
school healthy and prepared to learn and suc- 
ceed. In particular, we examine the critical issue 
of child care. 

About 15.5 million children, or 65 
percent of all children under age 6, regularly 
receive non-parental child care. Of the 15.5 
million children in child care, almost 42 per- 
cent — some 6.5 million children — spend all 
or part of their time in a home-based, rather 
than center-based, setting. Two and a half 
million of these children (about 39 percent) 
come from families with incomes below 
200 percent of the poverty line. 

Although parents are and always will be 
their children’s primary caregivers and teachers, 
the importance of quality child care and its 
influence on early childhood learning are well 
established. High-quality child care nurtures, 
stimulates, and supports children as they build 
the confidence and critical capacities they need 
to thrive in school and in life. 

Child care that provides engaging activities 
is important for all young children. However, 
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it is vital for poor kids who too often lack access 
to enriching learning experiences and arrive at 
school already academically disadvantaged. 
Children in the lowest socioeconomic groups, 
on average, start school months behind their 
middle-class peers in pre-reading and pre-math 
skills. These gaps are particularly pronounced 
for children of color. 

Our 17th annual KIDS COUNT Data Book 
essay looks at a critical component in the con- 
tinuum of child-care options that millions of 
families, especially low-income families, use. It 
is a form of child care that we refer to as “family, 
friend, and neighbor care,” which is offered in a 
home-based setting outside a child’s own home, 
by both regulated and unregulated providers. It 
includes the many local caregivers who are paid 
to work with small groups of children in their 
homes, as well as relatives who open their homes 
daily to help family members, often for free. 

We recognize that there are various audi- 
ences who make further distinctions among 
this population, particularly between those 
caregivers who are regulated and those who are 
not. We have chosen to define this type of child 
care more broadly because many of the issues we 
are raising are quite pertinent to both groups. 

Family, friend, and neighbor child-care 
providers contribute to the healthy development 
of young children, and they help determine how 
ready millions of American children are to learn 
and succeed. At the same time, these critical 
caregivers often are undervalued and under- 
supported. If we strengthen and reinforce their 
effectiveness, then we can improve outcomes 
for the children and families who rely on 
these caregivers. 

Families who rely on family, friend, and 
neighbor care rather than formal child-care 
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centers do so for varied and often intertwined 
reasons that are both practical and personal. 

For example, parents’ employment status and 
schedules influence the kind of care they choose, 
especially for those who don’t work 9-to-5 jobs. 
An even bigger factor, for many, is having their 
young children in a home-like environment with 
someone they know and trust. Parents also choose 
family, friend, and neighbor care because they 
want a provider who shares their culture, values, 
or child-rearing beliefs. For lots of parents, 
family, friend, and neighbor care is a purposeful 
and positive choice, not something they 
access only in the absence of affordable center- 
based care opportunities. 

We believe that it is crucial to expand the 
financial support required to scale up the most 
effective center-based programs and make them 
more available and affordable for low-income 
families. We also strongly believe that much can 
be gained by increasing the type and amount of 
support available to family, friend, and neighbor 
care providers. 

Many states and local communities have 
begun to test tailored strategies that are helping 
family, friend, and neighbor providers get the 
supports they need and want. These include 
establishing venues that serve as “hubs” where 
providers can come together to obtain informa- 
tion and materials, receive training, and interact 
with child development professionals and 
other providers. 

Research tells us that after their parents, 
young children spend the most time with their 
child-care providers. Given that low-income families 
rely on family-based providers so heavily, it makes 
sense to enhance the ability of this care to improve 
early childhood development and school readiness 
outcomes for those who need the most help. 
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Toward this end, we offer the following 
specific recommendations for next steps: 

■ Improve the levels of data, research, and evalua- 
tion related to family, friend, and neighbor care. 

■ Promote stronger local organizational integra- 
tion and linkages between effective, high-quality 
child-care centers and the family, friend, and 
neighbor providers in their communities. 

■ Expand technical assistance and promotion 
of best practices to improve family, friend, and 
neighbor care. 

■ Increase and strengthen community-wide efforts 
to help parents make the best child-care choices. 

■ Urge states to do more to encourage quality 
improvements in subsidized family-based care. 

■ Make early care and development a higher 
policy and funding priority at both the state 
and federal levels. 

These recommendations can only go so far. To 
make a real difference for kids, national and local 
policymakers, civic and community leaders, com- 
munity residents, and child-care providers must be 
willing to commit the time, resources, and energy 
to act on these proposals. 

At the Casey Foundation, we believe strongly 
that influencing the quality of family, friend, and 
neighbor care, particularly in America’s low-income 
communities, is an opportunity to improve school 
readiness for the millions of kids who need it most. 
It is an opportunity that our communities — and 
our nation — can ill afford to disregard. 

Douglas W. Nelson, President 
The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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Charts on 10 Key Indicators 



Percent Low-Birthweight 
Babies, 1975-2003 
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The percentage of babies weighing less than 5.5 
pounds at birth has risen steadily since 1985. 

It reached 7.9 percent in 2003 — its highest level 
since 1970. 



Infant Mortality Rate (deaths per 
1,000 live births), 1975-2003 
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After a long steady decline since 1975, the infant 
mortality rate has been cut by more than half. 
The rate has stabilized during the past several 
years. In 2003 it was 6.9, the same as in 2000. 
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Charts on 10 Key Indicators 



Child Death Rate (deaths per 100,000 
children ages 1-14), 1975-2003 




The child death rate has been cut in half since 
1975, reaching 21 deaths per 100,000 children 
in 2003 — an all-time low. 



Teen Death Rate (deaths per 100,000 
teens ages 15-19), 1975-2003 




Despite a small upward shift in 2002, the teen 
death rate has fallen steadily during the past 
decade from 86 deaths per 100,000 teens in 1993 
to 66 deaths per 100,000 teens in 2003. 
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Teen Birth Rate (births per 1,000 
females ages 15-19), 1975-2003 




Teenage childbearing has declined steadily since 
reaching 62 births per 1,000 teens ages 15 to 19 
in 1991. At 42 births per 1,000 in 2003, the teen 
birth rate has reached its lowest level ever. 



Percent of Teens Who Are High School 
Dropouts (ages 16-19), 1975-2004 
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At 8 percent in 2004, the percentage of teens 
ages 16 to 19 who were high school dropouts 
remains lower than it was in the 1970s and 1980s. 
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Charts on 10 Key Indicators 



Percent of Teens Not Attending School 
and Not Working (ages 16-19), 1975-2004 




The percentage of youth neither attending school 
nor working has remained steady in recent years. 
At 8 percent in 2004, it is significantly lower 
than it was in 1975. This measure reflects the 
difficulties of the transition from school to work. 



Percent of Children Living in Families 
Where No Parent Has Full-Time, 
Year-Round Employment, 1975-2004 
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Roughly one-fourth of American children live 
in families where no parent works full-time, 
year-round. The trends for this measure parallel 
overall employment trends over the past 30 years. 
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Percent of Children in Poverty, 1975-2004 




After falling in the mid- and late-1990s to its 
lowest level since 1979, child poverty rose slightly 
between 2001 and 2004. 



Percent of Children Not Living 
With Two Parents, 1975-2004 




Despite leveling off during the past decade, the 
share of children not living with both parents 
was much higher in 2004 than it was in 1975. 
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Children Under Age 6 in Family-Based Child Care 





Number of children 
under age 6 in family- 
based child care: 2003 
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Primary Contacts for State KIDS COUNT Projects 



Alabama 

VOICES for 
Alabama’s Children 


Linda Tilly 

Executive Director 

(334) 213-2410 ext. 106 
ltilly@alavoices . org 
www. alavoices . org 


Alaska 

KIDS COUNT Alaska 


Virgene Hanna 

Project Director 

(907) 786-5431 

anvh@uaa.alaska.edu 

www.kidscount.alaska.edu 



Arizona 

Children’s Action Alliance 


Dana Naimark 

Director of Special Projects 

(602) 266-0707 
dnaimark@azchildren. org 
www. azchildren. org 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Advocates 
for Children & Families 


Richard Huddleston 

Executive Director 

(501) 371-9678 ext. 114 
rhuddleston@aradvocates.org 
www. aradvocates .org 


California 

Children Now 


Sandra Naughton 

Director, Education 

(510) 763-2444 

snaughton@childrennow.org 

www.childrennow.org 


Colorado 

Colorado Children’s 
Campaign 


Bruce Atchison 

Executive Vice President 

(303) 839-1580 
bruce@coloradokids.org 
www. coloradokids .org 
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Connecticut 

Connecticut Association 
for Human Services 


Judith Carroll 

Director, KIDS COUNT Project 

(860) 951-2212 ext. 240 

jcarroll@cahs.org 

www.cahs.org 


Delaware 

University of Delaware 


Terry Schooley 

Director, KIDS COUNT 
in Delaware 

(302) 831-4966 
terrys@udel.edu 
www.dekidscount.org 


District of Columbia 

DC Children’s Trust Fund 


Kinaya Sokoya 

Executive Director 

(202) 667-4940 

ksokoya@dcctf.org 

www.dckidscount.org 


Florida 

Center for the Study 
of Children’s Futures 


Susan Weitzel 

Director 

(813) 974-7411 
weitzel@fmhi.usf.edu 
www. floridakidscount. org 


Georgia 

Family Connection 
Partnership, Inc. 


Taifa Butler 

Director, Public Affairs and Policy 

(404) 527-7394 ext. 136 

taifa@gafcp.org 

www.gafcp.org 


Hawaii 

Center on the Family 


Marika Ripke 

KIDS COUNT Director 

(808) 956-6394 

marika@hawaii.edu 

www.uhfamily.hawaii.edu 
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Idaho 

Mountain States Group 


Linda Jensen 

KIDS COUNT Director 

(208) 336-5533 ext. 246 

ljensen@mtnstatesgroup.org 

www.idahokidscount.org 


Illinois 

Voices for Illinois Children 


Julie Parente 

Director of Communications 

(312) 516-5551 

jparente@voices4kids.org 

www.voices4kids.org 


Indiana 

Indiana Youth Institute 


Barbara Lucas 

Director of Programs 

(317) 396-2714 

blucas@iyi.org 

www.iyi.org 


Iowa 

Child & Family Policy Center 


Michael Crawford 

Senior Associate 

(515) 280-9027 

mcrawford@cfpciowa. org 
www.cfpciowa.org 


Kansas 

Kansas Action for Children 


Gary Brunk 

Executive Director 

(785) 232-0550 
brunk@kac.org 
www.kac.org 


Kentucky 

Kentucky Youth 
Advocates, Inc. 


Tara Grieshop-Goodwin 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

(502) 895-8167 

tgrieshop@kyyouth.org 

www.kyyouth.org 
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Louisiana 

Agenda for Children 



Teresa Falgoust 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 





(504) 586-8509 ext. 17 
TFalgoust@agendaforchildren.org 
www. agendaforchildren.org 


Maine 

Maine Children’s Alliance 


Elinor Goldberg 

President/CEO 

(207) 623-1868 ext. 203 
egoldberg@mekids . org 
www.mekids.org 


Maryland 

Advocates for Children 
& Youth, Inc. 


Jennean Everett-Reynolds 

Director of Research 

(410) 547-9200 ext. 3014 
j ereynolds@acy. org 
www.acy.org 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Citizens 
for Children 


Jetta Bernier 

Executive Director 

(617) 742-8555 ext. 2 

jetta@masskids.org 

www.masskids.org 


Michigan 

Michigan League 
for Human Services 


Jane Zehnder-Merrell 

KIDS COUNT Project Director 

(517) 487-5436 

j anez@michleagueforhumansvs . org 
www.milhs.org 


Minnesota 

Children’s Defense 
Fund — Minnesota 


Andi Egbert 

Research and 
KIDS COUNT Director 

(651) 855-1184 

egbert@cdf-mn.org 

www.cdf-mn.org 
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Mississippi 

Mississippi Forum on 
Children & Families, Inc. 


Jane Boykin 

President and Project Director 

(601) 355-4911 

jane.boykin@mfcf.org 

www.mfcf.org 


Missouri 

Citizens for 
Missouri’s Children 


Beth Griffin 

Executive Director 

(314) 647-2003 
mbgrif@mokids . org 
www.mokids.org 


Montana 

Bureau of Business & 
Economic Research 


Daphne Herling 

Director of Community Research 

(406) 243-5614 

daphne .herling@business . umt. edu 
Avww.bber.umt.edu 



Nebraska 

Voices for Children 
in Nebraska 


Anne Marie Bailey 

Research Coordinator 

(402) 597-3100 

abailey@voicesforchildren.com 

www.voicesforchildren.com 



Nevada 

Center for Business 
and Economic Research 


R. Keith Schwer 

Director 

(702) 895-3191 
schwer@unlv.nevada. edu 
http://kidscount.unlv.edu 


New Hampshire 

Children’s Alliance 
of New Hampshire 


Melissa Gallagher 

Research Associate 

(603) 225-2264 

mgallagher@childrennh.org 

www.childrennh.org 
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New Jersey 

Association for Children 
of New Jersey 


Nancy Parello 

NJ KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

(973) 643-3876 

nparello@acnj.org 

www.acnj.org 


New Mexico 

New Mexico Voices 
for Children 


Sara Beth Koplik 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

(503) 244-9505 ext. 34 

skoplik@nmvoices.org 

www.nmvoices.org 


New York 

New York State Council 
on Children & Families 


Toni Lang 

NYS KIDS COUNT 
Project Director 

(518) 486-9153 

toni.lang@ccf.state.ny.us 
www. ccf. state . ny. us 


North Carolina 

Action for Children 
North Carolina 


Elizabeth Hudgins 

Senior Director of Policy 
and Research 

(919) 834-6623 ext. 233 

elizabeth@ncchild.org 

www.ncchild.org 


North Dakota 

North Dakota State University 


Richard Rathge 

Executive Director . ; 

ND KIDS COUNT 

(701) 231-8621 
richard.rathge@ndsu.edu 
www. ndkidscount. org 


Ohio 

Children’s Defense Fund Ohio 


Barbara Turpin 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 




(614) 221-2244 
b turpin@cdfohio . org 
www.cdfohio.org 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Institute 
for Child Advocacy 


Anne Roberts 

Executive Director 

(405) 236-5437 ext. 110 

aroberts@oica.org 

www.oica.org 


Oregon 

Children First for Oregon 


Tina Kotek 

Policy Director 

(503) 236-9754 ext. 103 
tina@cffo.org 

www.childrenfirstfororegon.org 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Partnerships 
for Children 


Joan Benso 

President and CEO 

(717) 236-5680 ext. 205 
president@papartnerships . org 
www.papartnerships.org 


Puerto Rico 

National Council of La Raza 


Nayda Rivera-Hernandez 

Research Analyst 

(787) 641-0546 
nrivera@nclr.org 
www.nclr.org 


Rhode Island 

Rhode Island KIDS COUNT 


Elizabeth Burke Bryant 

Executive Director 

(401) 351-9400 ext. 12 
ebb@rikidscount. org 
www.rikidscount.org 


South Carolina 

South Carolina Budget 
& Control Board 


A. Baron Holmes 

KIDS COUNT Project Director 

(803) 734-2291 

bholmes@drss.state.sc.us 

www.sckidscount.org 
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South Dakota 

Business Research Bureau 



Carole Cochran 

Project Director, South Dakota 
KIDS COUNT 





(605) 677-5287 

kidscount@usd.edu 

www.sdkidscount.org 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Commission 
on Children & Youth 


Pam Brown 

Director, KIDS COUNT Project 
(615) 532-1571 

pam.k.brown@state.tn.us 

www.tennessee.gov/tccy 


Texas 

Center for Public 
Policy Priorities 


Frances Deviney 

Texas KIDS COUNT Director 

(512) 320-0222 ext. 106 

deviney@cppp.org 

www.cppp.org/kidscount.php 


U.S. Virgin Islands 

Community Foundation 
of the Virgin Islands 


Dee Baecher-Brown 

President 

(340) 774-6031 

dbrown@cfvi.net 

www.cfvi.net 



Utah 

Voices for Utah Children 


Terry Haven 

KIDS COUNT Director 

(801) 364-1182 

terryh@utahchildren.org 

www.utahchildren.org 


Vermont 

Vermont Children’s Forum 


Beth Burgess 

Research Coordinator 




(802) 229-6377 

bburgess@childrensforum.org 

www.childrensforum.org 
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Virginia 

Voices for Virginia’s Children 


Cindy Hetzel 

Director of Data & Research 

(804) 649-0184 ext. 23 

cindy@vakids.org 

www.vakids.org 


Washington 

Human Services Policy Center 


Lori Pfingst 

Assistant Director 

(206) 616-1306 

pfingst@u.washington.edu 

www.hspc.org 


West Virginia 

West Virginia 
KIDS COUNT Fund 


Margie Hale 

Executive Director 

(304) 345-2101 
margiehale@ 
wvkidscountfund.org 
www.wvkidscountfund.org 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Council 
on Children & Families 


M. Martha Cranley 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

(608) 284-0580 ext. 321 
mcranley@wccf.org 
www. wccf. org 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Children’s 
Action Alliance 


Marc Homer 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 

(307) 635-2272 

mhomer@wykids.org 

www.wykids.org 
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The Annie E. Casey Foundation is a private 
charitable organization dedicated to helping 
build better futures for disadvantaged children 
in the United States. It was established in 
1948 by Jim Casey, one of the founders of UPS, 
and his siblings, who named the Foundation in 
honor of their mother. The primary mission of 
the Foundation is to foster public policies, human- 
service reforms, and community supports that 
more effectively meet the needs of today's vulner- 
able children and families. In pursuit of this goal, 
the Foundation makes grants that help states, 
cities, and communities fashion more innovative, 
cost-effective responses to these needs. 

To obtain additional copies of this publication 
or to request a free copy of the Data Book, 
please visit the Foundation's website at 
www.aecf.org/ publications. 



© 2006 Annie E. Casey Foundation 

701 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, MD 21202 

www.aecf.org 

Definitions and sources for data contained in 
the charts and tables in this Pocket Guide can 
be found at www.kidscount.org/databook. 

Permission to copy, disseminate, or otherwise use 
information from this Pocket Guide is granted as long 
as appropriate acknowledgment is given. 

Designed by KINETIK 
www.kinetikcom.com 

Photography by Susie Fitzhugh, © 2006 

Data compiled by Population Reference Bureau 
www.prb.org 
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